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InfrodycH(« 



The phenomenon of ihe ‘‘school dropouf*‘ is o j»oduct which hos Iseen forged 
by several converging forces during the lest several decades. There was flttie 
concern In this country with dropouts before child labor laws Inhibited the 
omnivorous Industrial est<&!ldiment from utilizing children end adolescents for 
Its less skilled tadcs. The youth who left school because of poverty in order to 
apprentice himself to an ortlscm, craftsman, or mechanic was doubly rewarded, 
by an appreciative family and by an enhanced self image- Those <dilldren 
who v/ere lucky enough to get an opprentlcedilp were set for life once it was 
completed. They emerged as skilled craftsmen . Rural and uiban youth were 
urgently needed fer the Innumerchfe unskilled and seml-skllfed fobs opening 
up In an expcsndlng Industrial economy. These facts also applied to girls who 
were needed for menlol fdss In textile factories/ clothing manufacturing firms 
and as domestics. There were fobs which needed to be filled, albeit low 
psyitiy ^ics, ufid fitost young people fisd little choice but to opt for wcHc 
Instead of for an education. 



As late as the I920*s less than 20 percent of school-aged youth completed 
a high school program. In the intervening years however the development 
of strong unions which ^xotected their v/otkers from the use of lower paid youth, 
the greater technological advances which increased {xoductlon with less man- 
power, the populatI(Xi expansion resulting from higher birth rates Rither then 
from adult Immigration, the shift of emphasis from undcllled to drilled tadcs, 
and the enforcement of compulscxy education laws hove compelled youth to 
either submit to an extended dependent role as students or to accept one of the 
possible alternatives, such as low-paying employment, idleness, or delinquency. 
None of these are optimal and all place a youth In the cotegoiy of “school 
dropout. “ 

The conscience of government. Industry, and the educational system has 
been aroused by this problem and by the consequent problems of wasted human 
potential and delinquency. Measures have been proposed and Implemented 
with varying degrees of effectiveness. In an attempt to clarify the current 
status of these measures, IRCD has prepared five reports of selected literature 
Included In the gRIC Indexes of document? (Research In Educotlon) which are 
available on microfiche. 



This review and annofafed blblio^cphy is one in the series v/hich includes: 



The School Dropout UD 09 900 

School Dropout Programs UD 09 901 

The School Dropout and the World of Work UD 09 902 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps UD 09 903 

The Job Corps UD 09 904 

In addition to the above, the IRCD Bulletin, volume IV no. 4, September 1968 
The School Dropout Today by Abraham J. Tcnnenboum, Ph.D., ED 028 209, in- 
cfudes an appraisal of the factors contributing to the fX’oblem and a bibliography. 
For an extended paper on this topic see ED 02i 888. 

A Bibliography of SeSecfed Bodes on the School Dropout, UD 09 905, includes 
references to current available pubiished literature and documents in the local 
IfKID library. 

For references concerning the yeas 1960-1965 a rather comjx'ehensive resource 
is A Bibliograph y of Published and Unpublished Vocatic-ngl and Technical Education 
Literalure, CORPLAN Asscciores, Chica^, Illinois. June 1966. ED 618 53t. 

The Bibliograi^.y on Urban Education, Harv’crd University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, April 1966, includes references from 1961-1965. 
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The School Dropouf; Causes and Characfs^Utscs 



Aifempfing to describe all dropouts cs a group can hove seme benefits, 
since undersFondlng the total may point to possible soiuticms to the present. 

On the other hand, since each dropout is cn individual with unique personality, 
environmental, motivationcfl and activity factors, it Is imperative that the 
conglomerate description nor be applied in any one case. This is one reason 
why the camselUng function, as illustrated in the companion document on 
progran*.s for dropouts, is so ciucial. 

andysss of the ERIC documents, which attempt to describe the charac- 
teristics and behavior of dropouts, shows that, vhife items could be segmented 
by the ^cial group being studied, the differences between the groups were 
minimal. 



Review of the literature indicates that the prime factois influencing dropout 
rates were combinations of low socio-economic status, low economic level of 
th-s father’s occupation; low parent education, low parent and youth expectation. 
Unfortunately, these influences cannot be cmitrolled by child or school. 

These also lead to later rejection of parents by youth. Basic lack of equol 
oppcMtunity fw development of full potential, both before the child enters school 
and during the school years, reiterates and reinforces the urgency for massive 
social reform and for intensified efforts to provide an enhanced environment for 
pcxjr children - virtually from birth. 



The second most powerful drive to leave school evolves out of a combi- 
nation of dislike for school end academic difficulty. These factors are 
inseparable and, like an endless spiral, are reinforcing to the point of no 
return. The evolution of failure and rejection of school starts early and fire- 
quently is due to a combinaticn cf poor health, malnufrltion, maldevelopment 
affecting the child’s learning potential ccxnplicated by a lack of acccxnodation, 
and frecjuenrly rejection by school. In addition, educaticmal deprivation has 
resulted in insufficient perceptual discrimination, at'entionaj mechanisms and 
lowered levels of skill development. Children have not learned to use adults 
as sources of academic information. Verbol skills are often underdeveloped and 
directed tov/ard local rather than standard usage. 



Intensive frustration ultimately leads to aggression both at school end within 
the general environment. Due to the noture of slums, the cultural milieu of the 



neighbcrhcod often ftirther encourages and rewards aggressive behavior. 

Indeed, i’he child often sees this type of action os fhe only way to survive. 

In some grwps fhe masculine role demands physical prowess, bravado and 
dominance. This is not comprehended, nor accommodated, by the white 
middle cla» teacher. 

Since schools still use ine noitnol curve to deteimine success end fail- 
ure/ half of ail children must repeatedly expedience a sense triat no matter 
v/hat they do, no matter how hard they work, they can never experience 

full approbation from teachers an approbotion so easily granted to others 

in their classes. For poor children, and those handicc^ped hy language end 
derivations, the ladc of espprobotion and fhe sense of failure contribute to 
a firm belief that no matter what they do they cannot succeed — and therefore, 
they feel that they have no confrol over their fives. 

After the school has identified the student as a deviant he is levelled and 
this effecrshis identity, status and career in school. The student is then caught 
in G vise from which it is nearly impossible to extricate himself. When the school 
then provides intensive counselling, curriculum change, revision of grading 
and retentioTf policies with indlv!dugliz 0 tion, granting of decision-mdeing power 
to the student and prevocational assistance, the direction is frequently altered, 
as is iliustrored in the companion document on dropout program descriptions. 

Of the 26 million youth who were entering the labor force in 1960-1970 
about 5r2 million, or over 20 percent, did not complete high school. Various 
studies shew that, while the dropout phenomenon appears first in the junior 
high schools, the highest attrition occurs at age 16 in the lOth, JIth and 12th grades. 

The IQ of over 70 percent of the dropouts has been estimated between 8G and 
J09. Almost 80 percent of the boys and 65 percent of the girls had failed ct least 
one subject. Over 55 percent of the males and 40 percent of the females had been 
retained at least once. 

Dropout rates in general diploma pre^rarns frequently reach over 65 percent 
while in vocational programs the rate drops to 17 percent and in academic pro- 
grams to a low of 8 percent. 

poor attendance records ore often a clear indication of impending dropping 
out. Also, dropouts almost never participate in fonnai extracurricular activities. 
Different studies ifidicate that in some localities more boys than girls leave school 
early v/hile in other places the reverse is true. Probably, local social and voca- 
tional variables are influential . Most dropouts decide for themselves on the spur 
of the moment that they will leave school because of some precipitating cause. 
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sycb as a ccnflici- wiih a teacher, distaste for the sdiool environment, im- 
pending failure, or the idea that plans for activities outside of the school will 
prove more successful. They often verhalize an esq^ectation that they will 
return to sdioo! at a later date, Wi»k, marriage, pregnancy Ond urgent need 
of money are also frequently pr^ipitatinc causes^ 

One study on middle class dropouts diows thot, contrary to popular opinion, 
ordinal position within the family was not significantly related to learning 
discbility ond some of the occupatipnol and educational factors of parental 
background did relate to school failure to the scCTie extent as in poor families. 



Special Groups 



Ruro! 



Whereas in urban communities it has been defeimined that very large 
schools do a poorer job than smaller ones, one of the mafor difficulties in 
educating rural youth is the limitation of offerings doe to limited budgets, lack 
of personnel with specific specialities {particularly,reciding instructors) and 
poor facilities for both academic and vocaticHial education. C<xisoJidation of 
school districts has been suggested as one means of overcoming these limitations. 

A large segment of disadvantaged rural youth is functionally illiterate and, 
therefcwe, virtually unemployable except as migrant workers or low paid form 
icfoorers. Intensive literacy programs most be implemented before any furtner 
training for work can proceed. 

Rural youth dropouts di^lay many of the same b^oyior patterns as those 
discussed generally. Aggression and other f>nns of socially-disapproved 
behavior, poor self concept, negative attitudes toward school, often patterned 
after parental rejection of schools, are prevalent. There is evidence of idle- 
ness and excessive TV exposure. While most students desire a diploma, less 
than one half of the boys and one fourth of the girls are expected to graduate, 

American Indians 



Studies of the Sioux Indians show that the Indian students fall behiixf com- 
parable white students at the 8th grade level. They displayed greater personality 
descriptions, power adjustment and greater feelings of rejection, depression, 
anxiety, v/ithdrawal, and social, self and emotional alienation. Af.iong the 
reasons for the differences are problems of dissimilarity between their values 



and ihose of the middle class, white-^ifizen orienied school and fhe Inc^liliy 
of the sdiools to adapt InsIrucHcn to the needs of the pupils. Sioux culture 
Inculcates values of Independence, vitality, courage and loyalty to peers 
which often conflict with the high school expectation of conformity and 
disciplined routines. Loneliness In the boarding school environment Is also 
a crucial factor for dropouts cnd'also on Influence on the high suicide rote for 
Indian youth. 

Language barriers are again a prdsJem with these children and cwily very 
recently have some few prograns In b!lli>gual educatIcMi been Instituted. One 
study of the Sioux showed that students dropped out because of extreme poverty 
rather than differences In personality. Intelligence and attitudes from Sioux 
who remained in school. 

Alaska 



The one document on Afadcon high school dropouts seems to Irxllcate that the 
problem there Is much more peivcsive than In most other states. Only 3 to 5 percent 
of all high school age youth ore In secondary schools— the others have left or been 
retained. Personal feelings of hopelessness pervade the youth of that area. 

Negro 

The documents on Negro dropouts Introduce the factor of community Involve*^ 
ment and the fear of administrators, e^^clally when racial lines must be crossed. 

The lnip<xrtance of using community groups and the services of community agencies 
In helping students to ad[ust both In and out of scfiool Is suggested to guidance 
personnel . 

Female Students 



The large nur^ber of girls who leave school because they ore pregnant or be- 
cause they become wives and homemakers prompts the development of special 
programs to prepare girls for these roles and. If possible, to retain them In high 
school. Most secondary schools In this country still take an archaic stand In 
reaction to the unwed mother. Others, while not outright rejecting, offer no 
realistic supporting program. Among the better projects to retain the girl In 
school while preparing her for motherhood ore the cited programs In Los Angeles, 
California, and the program In Syracuse, New Yoik, repc^ed by Hov/ard S. Osofdcy, 
Several documents describe some of the attempt, to restructure the home economics 
programs aiid homemaking courses to make them more realistic today. 
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Confemporary Concerns 



One of the documents refeis to “historic events'* os precipitating causes of 
school leaving- These forces, either local or nationwide, frequently offer the 
teenager a more relevant raison d*efre than the sterile and often frustrating 
e5q>erience within the school- The **event" mobilizes peer bonds which ere 
too infrequKitly utilized effectively in schools end gives the youth a feeling of 
being a decision-molding adult- V/hen directed positively, these experiences 
lead to important learning and growth, when misdirected, they lead to irrepar- 
able damage to youth and society- Schools without walls offer youth opportunities 
to participate in relevant learning experiences in their locality and nation. They 
leam how to mobilize their resources for problem solving in the future- 



DOCUMENT AVAILABILITY 



Mosf of the docu.menfe cited on the bibliography which follows ore avail- 
able froin the 



ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) 

National Cash Roister Company 
4936 Fairmont Avenue 
Bethesdc, Maryland 20014 

in microfiche (MF), or hard copy (HC)- Microfiche is a 4 by 6 inch dieet of 
film containing up to 60 pages of text; ^^ecial readers are required to read ihe 
microfiche- Hard copy is paper photo c<^y or facsimile of the wiginal docu- 
ment, with the print size 70 percent of the original. It is packaged with a 
paper cover and is soft bound. 

In ordering from EDRS, use the document*s assigned ED number (e.g. ED 
017 964), and indicate the type of reproduction desired (microfiche or hard copy) 
and the number of copies being ordered. Poymwit must accompany orders totaling 
less ihan $5.00. There is a ^cial handling charge of 50 c«its on all orders 
and a 25 percent service charge on all foreign orders. Orders from states which 
have state sales tax should include payment or appropriate tax exemption certi- 
ficate. Some documents cited are not available from EDRS although an ED number 
has been assigned to them. They should be ordered from their source, which is 
indicated in the citation- 
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GENERAL ^EFEiSNCES 



Bird), Herbert- G. Health ond the Educateon of Sodally Disadvantaged 
Children. New Yoik: ERIC Qeorinshouse on the Discadvantaged^ 
\^3ii^ljniversiiy, 1967, 55p. ED 013 283 (MF $0.25; HC - $2.7^ 

The poor healih of ihs disadvantaged child is a primary vcriable in his edu- 
cational failure. An extensive review of health studies diows that N^roes, 
Puerto Ricans, and Indians suffer from the greatest health problems. The 
health factors which these sl^dies found fo relate ^cifically to intellectual 
and educational deficits are prematurity, obstetricGl and perinatal complica- 
tions, birth weight, maternal physiaal characteristics end nutrition, and pre- 
natal care. They also diow that c systematic relatlondiip exists after birth 
between a child's nutritional inadequacy and both neurolc^ical mahiration 
and learning competency. Although severs malnutrition in the United States 
is rare, subclinical malnutrition among Iow-inc<xne groups (particularly iron 
deficiency) may be a factor in their hi^M" childhood morbidity and mortality 
rates, as well as in the constitutional differences between Negroes and whites. 
Malnutrition and maldevelopment adversely affect me disadvantaged child's 
nervous system and, therefore, his learning potential . Such impairment is 
a primary handicap whi<di can be only portly remediated because the effects 
of a biosocial pathology cause disadvantaged children to suffer from lost 
learning time, nutritional dencit duririg critical learning periods, and ad- 
verse motivation and personality changes. In intervening to provide the best 
learning conditions for the disadvantaged child, educators should recognize 
the importance of the child's health to his learning effectively. 



Boyles, GaryE. A Report on Dropouts from North Dakota Public High 
Schools. Grand Forks: College of Education, University of North 
Dakota, 1966, 37p. ED 0i2 332 (MF - $0.25; HC - $1.85) 

Studies from other states were reviewed to determine the more common character- 
istics of dropouts. Forms were sent to all high schools in North Dakota for re- 
porting pupil dropouts. The first set of 229 dropout forms returned was analyzed, 
and the foflov/ing data for dropouts are giver;: sex, race, part-time employment, 
program of studies, general scholastic achievement, rank in class when dropping 
out, number of courses failed last report, attendance record of dropouts, con- 
ditions for staying in school, persons conducting exit interview, parental atti- 



hides abooi" son or doychfer dropping ouf of school, source of idee to 
leave school, persons v/irh whom pupil resided, occupations of parents, 
relationship with p&rson, leosons for dropping out of sdiool, end fchire 
plans of dropaiis- Reasons given by the sd=oci for male dr<^outs included 
(1) ocodemic dif^culiy, 20 percent, (2) parental Influence, 21 percent, and 
(3) mairioge, 20 percent . Recsens given hy male dropouts included (1) aca- 
demic difficulty, 24 percent, and {2^ dislike of school, 29 percent- Preg- 
nancy accounted for oi^roxlsnately 43 percent or the female dropouts. 



Coniisk, John. Detenninasts of School Enrolfm^t and Schy?f Perfonrionce. 
Madison: University of V/isconsin, undated, 27p. ED 0i2 09l (MF - S0.25; 
HC -$1.35) 



Demographic variable'- (x) describing age, color, sex, lural-uiban status, 
education of parents, and income of parents ere used as exogenous varic&les 
to explain school enrollment rates (r)— the fraction of c group within the 
school age population enrolled in school — end relative progress (p) — the 
fraction of a group of students vmo ore ahead of their age group minus the 
fraction who ore behind. A mode! is developed and tested statistically, using 
data of one of the 1960 census special reports on education. The results show 
that the x variables, especially the parents education variable, ere successful 
in explaining r and p. These x variables ore, however, almost completely 
outside the control of the children themselves so that to seme extent this is 
a measure of c lock of equal opportunity. In addition, these x variables ^re 
outside the control of policy makers v/ho might wish to influence p and r. 



Deutsch, Martin. **The Dfsadvonreged C-hild and the Leornii^ process. 
Education in Depressed Areas . A. Harry Passov/, (ed.). NewYoik: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1963, pp. 163-179, ED 012 721 
(MF - $0.25; HC - $0.95) 

The lower-class child comes to school v/ith fev/ of the dcills necessaiy to meet 
school demands so that his initipl failure is almost inevitable, and the school 
experience becomes negatively rather than positively reinforced. This poor 
preparation is the result of such "macroscopic” factors as substandard housing, 
unstable family life, lack of opportunity for individuation, and scarcity of 
such obfects as toys, pencils, and books, v/hich are the tools of learning 
in the school. It also is the result of psychological factors in the environ- 
ment. Reduced "variety of input" and stimulus deprivation relative to his 
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inaUsiGiiona] capatliy may leave the fcswer-clcss d^ifd deFicienf In 
(!) perceptual dlscrinilnatio.i^ {2) attentsonal mechanisms, expecfaficn 
Df re\« 3 «J for completed tadcl. end the cbiliiy io use adalts cs sources 
of intormafioa, all of which c»e skills required for leamlnp in school. 

In the nonverbal slum home, the child also may fail fo acquire a language 
concept sydem and factual knov/fedbe about himself ec|ua! to the middle- 
class child's. Research suggests that eedy intervention in longiKjge areas, 
perhaps preceded by on emphasis on perceptual trainir^, can facilitate 
the iransitic^ from home to school . The school diould also devise a plan 
to insure hat each child can meet its requir^ents. 



Graybeal, V/illiam S. Virginia fecondcry School Dropouts, 1962-63, 

A Research Contribution to l^ducational Planning, Number I . i964, 

44p. ED 018 586 (A/IF - S0.25; HC - $2.30) 

The State's I5,I7G dropouts in grades 8 through 12 in 1962-63 represented 
5 percent of the high school pupils enrolled but a 0.5 percent decrease 
from the !5,8l3 dropouts in 1961-62. Ati analysis of data dieets obtained 
for 12,721 dropouts reveQlsd:(l) the largest number dropped out at age 16 
and from grade 8, (2^ the dropout pattern s?gg 0 sfed that the prehiem did 
not occur at a time of crisis in grade 8 but had about equal impact on 
each high school grade level, before age 16, more girls than boys 
dropped out, (4) 70.90 percent of the drofx>uts had on I .Q. between 
80 and 109 measured by the California Test of Mental Maturity, (5) 89 
percent of the male and 66 percent of the female dropouts had failed at 
least one subject, (6) 57 percent of the males and 40 percent of the 
females had been retained at least once, {7) the dropout percentage 
from the academic curriculum was 7.9 percent, the vocational curriGulum, 

17.5 percent, and general curriculum 69.2 percent, and (8) primary rea- 
sons for dropping out, as reported by counselors, were subject difficulties, 
discipliiKiry problems, the desire to seek employment, parental indifference, 
and prolonged absence from school . Investigation of the relationship be- 
t’.veen the dropout rate and selected characteristics of the educational set- 
ting suggested that school holding pov/er is influenced by the socioeconomic 
conditions surrounding the school more than by characteristics of the program 
being provided by the school . Recommendations for improving school holding 
power were (I) investigate local conditions, (2) review school standards, (3) 
improve pupil personnel services, and (4) experiment with program modification 
to provide improved learning experiences. 



Hawaii Siafe Depaiimen*' of Ediicafion, Honoiulu. Seconcaiy Siudenf 
Sfafus Survey^ 1967-1968. Parr I. 1968, 146 p. SD 029 320 
(MF - 59.75; HC - 57.40) 

The siudy, which compares a group of high school dropouts to a group of 
lowest quintile graduates, ^ows simiicnfy In iiiOSi areas of comparisc^ re- 
garding ccademic ability, character traits and foniily background. Findings 
show that the decision to drop out is based on a complex netwoik of reasons, 
with the problem of poor attendance most often cited as the major cause. 

Vifhile the dropouts were counseled by school personnel and other professionals, 
only o small number benefited from an individual curriculum adjustmenr which 
the author feels is the most valuable preventive measure available for com- 
bating early scdioo! termination. A comparison of the wo groups may be in- 
ieipreted cs follows: (I) higher cttendance may have some effect on eventual 
graduation, failing contributes decisively to the decision to drop out 
“satisfactory” academic performance mor# consistently characterizes the 
lovrest quintile graduates, and (4^ character trait ratings for the graduates 
most often increase over the period of school years while those for the dropout 
do not. The author suggests that prevention of dropouts rests heavily on: (I) 
coping v/ith character trait problems, curriculum adjustment to individual 
needs, educational objectives v/bich are both challenging and attainable, 
and {4) evaluation techniques in terms of individual ability and effort. 



Knudson, Clinton H. A Study of Dropouts in Texas and Minnesota. Austin: 
Texas Study of Secondary Education, 1964, 35p. ED 0l8 572 (MF - 
$0.25; HC- $1.85) 

The purposes of this cooperative study were to learn (I) whether potential 
dropouts can be identified by definite cheracteristics, (2) the typs of guidance 
successful in holding students in school, (3) reasons students give for dropping 
out of school and the grades and ages at which they drop out, and (4) the 
scholostic ability of the dropouts. Questionnaires were returned by principals 
and counselors in I8l randcxnly selected schools in Minnesota and 105^ in Texas. 
The dropout rate in both states was decreasing. Findings shov/ed that more boys 
than girls dropped out and that the lOth or Ilth grade, or age 16, was the most 
frequent dropout time. Dropouts usually had undesirable home environments, 
poor attendance records, little participction in extracurricuiar activities, and, 
often, low ability, although not necessarily failing. Counselors felt that most 
of their success in working with dropouts was by individual counseling and gui- 
dance. Work and marriage were frequent reasons given for leaving school. 

Some conclusions were that the schools must continue to lessen dropout numbers 
by expanding guidonce, broadening the curriculum by including nonacademic 
courses and job training, estabi idling technical schools, and encouraging extra 
curricular participation. Reports of other dropout studies and a bibliography are 
included. 



Nevada Sfafe Deparfmenf of EdycaHon, Carson Ciiy. [Dropouts in Nevada 
Public Schools- 1963-1964 and 1964-1965 School Years,] \966, 3Qp. 

ED Oil 798 (MF - HC - $1.50) 



This document presents sratisflcal data obour school dropouts and school holding 
power in Nevada. The dafa are based on records submitted by all Nevada school 
districts hovi;^ pupils in grades 7 through 12 during the school years 1963-64 and 
1964-65. These data include age, grade, sex, ethnic grouping, causal factors 
for leaving, achievement, residence, attendance, odfustment, and possible 
delinquency records of the students. 



Owen, Freya V/. Learning Disability; Familial Study, 1967, lip. ED 
016 711 (MF - $0.25; HC « SG.65) 

To aid in the development of appropriate remedial measures, a study of educa- 
tionally handicapped students was conducted in a Palo Alto, California, middle- 
class school district v/ith a sample of 304 elementary and junior high school stu- 
dents. The two immediate purposes of the study v/ere; (I) to discover how to 
identify, describe, and icbel more precisely the characteristics of education- 
ally handicapped children, and (2) to fiiriher clarify the causes of learning 
disabilities. First, educatioriclly handicapped children and their same sex 
siblings were matched with academically successful children and their same 
sex siblings. The child's ordinal position within the family was not found to be 
significantly related to his learning disability. Then to explore other familial 
a^ects of poor learning ability, the parents of the children in both groups were 
compared. It was found that the socioeconomic and educational backgrounds of 
the parents did not differ markedly. However the pxirents of the academically 
successful group did better on high school reading tests administered as part of 
the study than did the parents of the educationally handicapped children. They 
also had received higher grades in high school Engli^ and language arts courses. 

In mathematics there v/ere no significant differences between the fathers in the 
two groups although the mothers of the academically successful group had received 
higher high school grades than did the mothers in the handicap group. 



Polk, Kenneth, and Rolfe Laforge. To Better Identify a nd Understand High 
School Failures, Final Report. Eugene: University of Oregon, 1965, 
I05p. ED 003 709 (MF -*$0.50; HC - $5.25) 

Statistical models v/ere used to study the nature of high school "failures. ” 
The study (1) compared the degree to which failure could be predicted by 



ftiulflvaricrble and configural mcdels and constiucfed scales by means of 
fiaditionc! piycnometric item analysis and crcss-validaHon and by means 
of stnjciural item analysis. The scsnple consisted of 819 males. Analyses 
included (1) relationships among ciTteria^ (2) relationships among independent 
vcrichles and criteria, (3) suppresK>r Yoricfoles, (4) moderator varicibles, 

{Si construction of composite scales, (6) linear multiple regression analyses, 
selector variables, and (8) configural model analysis. The results in- 
dicated that configural effects involving socioeconomic status did exist. 

Also the stability of the regression model under cross-validation was great- 
er than expected for a configural mode! . 



Randall, Charles V., and others. A Study of Early School Leavers and 
Significant Causes. Bloomington, Minn.: Bloomington Public Schools, 
1966, 85p. ED 0l4 086 (MF - $0.50; HC - $4.35) 

The purpose of tliis study v/os to determine in the Bloismingron public school 
district the dropout rate, dropout characteristics, and the situation of the 
student after he drops out. Ihe data is designed to be used to detennine 
ways to reduce the dropout rate. The Bloomington dropout rate is higher 
than the national dropout rate because general surveys have been distorted 
by factors described. To determine dropout characteristics, a comparison 
of the cumulative records of 138 high school graduates and 138 dropouts was 
made covering family characteristics, grade of entry, grade retention, 
attendance, participation in extracurricular activities, standardized test 
results, and scholastic averages. Included is a brief summary of the more 
significant differences. A random sample of 52 dropouts was interviewed 
to obtain infonnation about their occupations, attitudes, childhoods, ado- 
lescent experiences, and parental characteristics. Recommendati<xis and 
c(xicIusions based on all a^ects of the study are then presented. 



Rochester City School District, New York. Ego Development Guide for 
Primary Grade Teachers, K-3 , Pro]ect Beacon. 1965, 54p^ 

ED 025 813 (MF - $0.25; HC - $2.80) 

Self-concept theory maintains that a person's behavior is primarily Influenced 
by his feelings about self. Since a child's self-concept emerges from social 
encounters, and school situations md<e up a large portion of such encounters, 
it is felt that teachers would benefit from increased understanding of the 
formation of self-concept, self-confidence, and social relations competence. 
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Badcgrouttd snfonnafion emphasizing fhe influence of school siiuaHons 
and teacher attitudes and behaviors upon self-concept grov/th is 
presented. Following is a ^ries of suggested units for grades kindergarten 
to three, geared toward enhancing or modifying positively the self- 
concept of individual pupils. Emphasis is given to the culturally disad- 
vantaged and to Negro children. Suggestions are made for ^>ecific 
activities and ways of relating the units to the other subject areas in the 
curricylymr 



Schafer, Walter E. “Deviance in the Public School: An Interactional View." 
In Behavioral Science fcr Social WoikerSi E. J. Thomas (ed.) New Yoik: 
Free Press, 1967. ED 014 509. (Document not available from EDRS; 
available from publisher for $8.95) 



Deviance is an interactional process in which the norms of a social group 
have been violated by an individual, who is subsequently labeled deviant 
by the group. Thus school deviance — underachieveirent, misbehavior, and 
early school leaving — is a consequence of an adverse school-pupil interaction 
in which the school is on equal partner. Several factors must be considered 
in defining the nature of school deviance: (!) the process of labeling the sfvdenf 
as a deviant and its effects on his identity status end career in school, (2) 
the schools subsequent response to the deviant, (3) the differential effects of 
the schoors response on the future behavior of the deviant, and (4) the dif- 
ficulties for the student in shedding the role once it is acquired. Thus as the 
deviant behavior of the student is supported by the school — an agency designed 
to suppress it — both the student and the school are “targets for change.” Re- 
search, then, should be undertaken to investigate the effects of the school's 
organization, belief systems, end norms on the deviant, as well as to determine 
what kinds of school re^onses will most constructively deaf with deviance. 



Schrieber, Daniel (ed.) The School Dropout. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1964, 2I4p. ED 029 914 (Document not available 
from EDRS, available from publidier, 1201 Sixteenth St,, N.W. , Wash., 
D. C. for (cloth) $4.00 or (paper) $3.00). 

This volume is a collection of papers presented at a 1962 symposium on school 
dropouts. Participants represented the disciplines of both education end the 
social sciences. It was hoped that ihe multidisciplinary contributions might 



crystallize a coiitexfua! statemsnt about the nature of the dropout 
problem as v/ell os indications for efFecrive educational intervention* 
The papers in Part I are on societal factors, and in Part 11 they deal 
wiifi implications for school fX'ogroms. 



Strom, Robert D. The Tragic Migration: School Dropouts. Washington, 
D .C Department of Home Economics, National Education Assoc- 
iation, 1964, 44p. ED 019 425 (MF - $0.25; HC - available from pub- 
lisher for 75 cents) 



Infomiation about dropouts is presented for students, teachers, and school 
administrators with the hope of initiating discussion, planning, and acticMi to 
forestall the problem. Of the 26 minion youth who will enter the labor 
force betv/een 1960 and 1970, 5.2 million or 20.2 percent will not complete 
high school. The problem is discussed under the topics (1) “family influence 
on school failure" which explores the culture of poverty and the middle 
class effect, (2) “readiness — a shared responsibility" which discusses the 
job of the home, school and the teacher and the influence of the family, 
school, community, and peer group in fostering aspirations, (3) “emerging 
consideration for the school" which makes recommendations concerning 
curriculum revision, grading concepts, assessment of potential, and 
learning and instruction, and (4) “unique role of the home economist" 
which describes school and neighborhood jx’osrams and makes recommendations 
for continuing activities in improving homemaking skills, community-school 
relationships, parenrnDod education, relevance of classroom instruction. A 
bibliography is included. 



Thurston, John R., and others. Classroom Behavior; Backgrou nd Factors and 
P^cho-Social Correlates. Eau Claire County Youth Study, 1961-1964. 

Madison: Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare, and Eau Claire: 
Wisconsin State University, 1964, 489p. ED G14335 (MF - $2.00; HC - 
$24.55) 

Classroom aggression, defined in this study as markedly unacceptable aggressive 
behavior occurring habitually or frequently in school, is examined in relation to 
sex, grade, and urban-rural status. The writers state that neurotic, psychopathic, 
and social behavior patterns have the following four focal causative areas: (I) 
school, (2) home and parents, (3) cultural milieu of the neighborhood and its 
ccHTimunity, and (4) goals and standards which prevail at city, state, and national 
levels. The research correlates approved and disapproved classroom behavior of 
384 rural and urban boys and girls from the third, sixth, and ninth grades. These 
children were identified as showing consistently approved or disapproved behavior. 
The study extended from May 1961 to May 1963. Half the sample was drawn and 
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studied the first year, and half v/as drawn and studied the second year. 
Findings indicxite that both the urban and rural disapproved child had many 
familial disadvantages and manifested {tie following characteristics: (I) 
argumentative, (2) low or average intelligence, (3) lov/ opinion of adults, 
(4) rejective of parents, and (5) non-classroom orientation. 



Texas Small Schools Project, Austin. Drop-outs in Small Schools . 1965, 
lOp. ED 019 145 (MF - $0.25; HC - $0.60) 

A three year study, which was made of dropouts in 49 small schools par- 
ticipating in the Texas Small Schools Project, was made to determine the 
number of dropouts, their age, grade, sex, and reason for dropping out. 
Three figures and three charts summarize the results. The study revealed 
that (I) more males dropped out than females (2) the average age for 
dropouts was 16, (3) dropouts begin to occur at the junior high school level, 
reaching a maximum in grade 10, and (4) the primary reason for female drop- 
outs was marriage, while there appear to be a combination of reasons for 
male dropouts, including lov/ scholastic ability, parental attitudes, retard- 
ation, and dissatisfaction with school. Recommendations of the study in- 
clude: (I) devote more time and study to the dropout problem, { 2 ) in selected 
classes or special programs, include guidance for females in marriage factors, 
(3) examine the curriculum to determine v/hat might be offered potential drop 
outs to give them an opportunity to succeed, and (4) evaluate the procedures 
for promoting and retaining students. 



Van Dyke, L. A., and K. B. Hoyt. The Drop-Out Problem in Iowa High 
Schools. Des Moines: Iowa State Department of Public Instruction 
and, Iowa City: College of Education, Iowa University, 1958, 97p. 

ED 002 793 (MF - $0.50; HC - $4.85) 

The objectives of the project were to identify the characteristics of dropouts 
and of pupils who persist In secondary schools, and to identify the differences 
between schools w'ith high ond low holding power. Information was gathered 
from approximately 73 schools or 10 percent of the secondary schools in Iowa. 
The study considered the individual student's intelligence, reading grade level, 
achievement test scores, report card grades, and participation in extracurri- 
cular activities. Other data presented such aspects of the school program as 
size, teacher load, scope and nature of curriculum, marking and promotion 
policy, activity program, provision for individual differences, and guidance and 
counseling services. Such personal characteristics of youth as low intelligence. 
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Jade of schoiasi-ic success, lov/ economic leve! of faiher‘s occupation, 
p'jrental lack of education, and lack of participation in school activities 
v/ere found to be positively correlated with v/ithdrawal from hi^h school . 
The larger schools have c poorer holding power. A good guidance and 
counseling program and a curriculum whidi provides for differences in 
ability could do much to overcome the forces that are influencing youth 
to leave school before graduation. 



Wirtanen, Ilona D. Why end How Y oung Men Drop Out of High Sdiool: 
Some Preliminary Find .«gs. Interim Report. Ann Arbor: Institute 
for Social Research, UniverSify of iViichigcn, 1969.^ ED 028 

491 (MF - $0.25; HC - $2.25) 

Descriptive material about the process of, and reasons for, dropping out 
of high school is presented in this working paper. The data were collected 
through personal interviews with 207 young male dropouts. Tnis report is 
limited to univariate response distributions. The most frequently mentioned 
type of reason for leaving school is one which refers to some aspect of the 
school environment and/or the school personnel. Many dropouts reported 
they received no encouragement from school officials to stay in school. 
Other findings include; (1) 62.8% of the boys dropped out by choice, (2) 
the decisicxi is net thought about long in advance, (3) most current drop- 
outs intend to return to school someday, (4) the decision is usually reached 
independently, (5) dropping out is not encouraged or supported by parents, 
siblings, or friends, and (6) most dropouts have specific plans for doing 
something while not attending school . 



Wolfgang, Marvin E. Studies in Delinquency, the Culture of Youth. 
Washington, D. C.: Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 5967 . 

ED 018 893 (Available from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govr. 
Printing Office, Washington, D, C. 20402, for 20 cents) 

Part of a series on various aspects of delinquency and control, this booklet is 
concerned with the subculture of American youth. Followi ng a definition of 
culture and subculture, the extended socialization process and dependency 
status that contribute to the youth culture are discussed. The masculine role 
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»s examined in the light of its transformation from ph/sicoi pnov/ess to 
^nibolic ejqjression. Some of the notable variations between lower 
class and middle class yoi30i are specified. Relevant statistics on the 
amount and character of violent behavior among youth are presented. 
The reiarionship betv/een youth, Negroes, and the poor is explored re- 
garding their search for power aiid for participation in decision making 
processes. Approximately 60 references are cited. 
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SPECIAL GROUPS: 



RURAL 



Benning, Janies J., and others. Delinquency Prone Youth: Longitudinal and 
Preventive Research. Mddi^n: V/isconsin State DepKsrtmeni of Health 
and Social Services, 1968. 210 p. ED 020 814 (MF - SI.OO; HC - $10.60) 



A five-year longitudinal study was conducted of 1550 children, 384 of whom 
were intensively shidied after being identified by their teachers as demonstrating 
socially approved or socially disapproved behavior. After 5 years, the socially 
disruptive group of 192 students v/as lower in acodemic achievement and social 
adjustment than their approved counterparts. They continued to display socially 
disapproved <:lassroom behavior and were in more frequent contact witli law en- 
forcement agencies. It was concluded that (I) teacdier disapproval, poor self 
concept, and failure to gain approval scholastically contributed significantly 
to the regression of the child through underadiievement, school dropout, delin- 
quency, anci eventual overt criminality, (2) the teacher must mc^e careful 
identification of children exhibiting aggressive behavior and attempt to delineate 
its exact cause, and (3) curricular innovation can contribute markedly to a de- 
creased school dropout rate, but much research is needed on new methods of mo- 
tivating and instructing the socially disruptive student. 



Bertrand, Alvin L.,and Marion B. Smith. Environmental Factors and School 
Attendance. A Study in Rural Louisiana. Baton Rouge: A and M 
College System and Louisiana State University, i960. 43p. ED 020 849 
(MF - S0.25; HC - S2.25) 

The purpose of this study was to identify and explain factors which account for 
rural youths having lower attendance records and lower educational attainment 
than urban youths. The major objectives were: (1) to determine the factors af- 
fecting the school attendance and attainment of jural youths; {2) to determine 
the life aspirations of rural youths and the extent to which education serves 
these youths' needs; and {3) to develop information which will better serve pub- 
lic and private schools in meeting the needs of rural youths. Three questionnaires 
were administered to juniors, seniors, and their parents in 8 white, lural high 
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schools in 2 Louisiana pari^es. The affendance and dropmif da»a from these 
8 high schools were tabulated and analyzed. In conclusion, it was reported 
that negative educational values in their homes were largely ’trs:^ris:ble for 
biasing the educational opportunities of rural youth. 



Dawson, Howard A. Education in Rural America for Vucational Competence. 

V/ashington, D. C. ; National Education Association, 1964, I3p. 

ED 020 059 (ME - S0.25; HC - $0.7^ 

The percentoge of disadvantaged farm laborers, low income manufacturing 
workers, and migrants is di^roportionately forge in rural America. Millions 
of technologically unemployed rural youth are uneducated, unprepared, and 
hence unemployable in a new occupation. Although undisputable evidence 
exists testifying to the beriefiis of vocational education in reducing unemploy- 
ment, a large segment of this population is functioiKjlly illiterate, making fur- 
ther recdinical education all but impossible. Suggestions for improving the 
plight of the rural disadvantaged include: (!) broadened curricular offerings 
whidi encourage students to complete their education, improved quality 
of elementary education through employment of ^^ecialists, especially in the 
area of reading (lade of reading ability is perhaps the major cause of education- 
al retardation and dropout at all levels), (3) establidiment of programs for the 
functiojKilly illiterate individual whose adiievement may be so low that he is 
not qualified for training or retraining programs now in operation, (4) initiation 
of training programs for both rural and urban displaced workers, and consol- 
idation of school districts, thereby providing the advantages of both academic 
and vocational educaticxi. 



Feldhusen, John F.,and others. Eau Claire County Study, Pho^ II, 1964-65. 
Madison: Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare, 1965, 25lp. ED 
020 812 (MF - $1.00; HC - $12.65) 

The Eau Claire County Y«Hjth Study involved 384 siudents classified on the 
bases of domicile (rural' or urban), and behavior in the classroom (socially 
approved or disapproved) . A battery of tests, interviews, and observations 
focused on the delinquency proneness, psychological adjustment, and family 
background of the children. The findings of this study confirmed earlier 
results that there exists a high positive correlation between delinquency prone- 
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ness and classroom behavior. Results Indicated that those children v/ho exhibited 
disapproved classroom behavior end »vho were delinquency prone were cnoracterized 
as having inadequately developed response mechanics to queries by tochers and 
peers, es seeing odults iirom a negative viewpoint, and as usually watering excessive 
<unounts of television at the expense of study time. The study concluded thrf the 
school must assume the re^onsibility of providing compensation throu^ enriched 
cuiriculum for disadvantages with v/hich the child must llve. 



Mink, OscarG., and Laurence W. Barker. Dropout Proneness in Appalachia . 
Research Series 3. Morgantown: West Visginio Center for Appdcchian 
Studies and Development, University of West Virginia, 19^, 40p. 

ED 026 188 - $0.25; HC - $2. 10) 

Tv/o aids used in the identification of potential dropouts ere examined. The 
Mink Scale (a teacher-rated scale) is based on classification of social, p^cho-^ 
lexical, and educational forces related to dropout proneness: (1) academic ability 
and performance, (2) negative identification with education, (3) family and ^ 
socioeconomic status, and (4) student-personal . The Smith Inventory consists of 
G self-report inventory of 38 items completed by the student. Results are presented 
of an investigation of differences between Appalachian school dropouts and non- 
dropouts utilizing these instruments. Items are identified that differentiate between 
these 2 groups in Af^lachia. The 2 scales ore contained in the appendix of the 

document. 



Polk. Kenneth. An Exploration of Rural Juv en..-. Delinquency. National Committee 
for Children end Youth, 1963, 20p. Paper presented at th^ National Conference 
on Problems of Rural Youth in a Changing Environment, September 1963. 

ED 012 652 (ME - $0.25; HC - $1 .00) 

This speech states that studies indicate that delinquency in rural areas tends to be 
less serious in terms of the acts committed and is treated more leniently then in 
metropolitan areas. The delinquency diat does exist is a male problem, occurs 
predominantly among youth from lower-economic-status backgrounds, reflects ahena««on 
from community and school, and seems to have a subcultural component. Adults 
seem willing to support programs to help trouble-prone youth. Tables present per- 
centages of in- and out-of-schooI delinquent and nondelinquent youth in the small 
city area by econcxnic, cultural, and family variables. 
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Thursron^ John R., and others. Ecu Ciaire Co unty Youfh Sfody^ 1966. Modison: 
V/isccns^n Department of Public Welfare, 1966, I5p. ED CI9 153 (MF - $G.2^ 

HC - 50.8^ 

A total of 384 children were identif!ed by their teachers os demonstrating either 
(I) persistent approved or (2) persistent disapproved classroom behavior. An ex- 
aminer interviewed eadi family using the Glueck Rating Scale and administered 
several psychological instrument to eoch child (KvoraceusDelinquency Prone- 
nsss Scale, the Sentence Completion Form, end the Situation Exercises) . Several 
strong relatioi^ips behveefs classroom behavior and various facets of the child's 
family life became evident. The two groups differ«l maricedly in the manifestation 
of paternal discipline, family group activity, maternal supervision, and parental 
disapproval as related to classroom behavior. Help for those students whose behaviors 
indicate aggressive tendencies should begin in the «3rly grades before self-concepts 
become stabilized and d^ould take the form of alleviation of aggression-inducing 
frustrations at home and within the c!assr<x>m. The teacher must take the initiative 
in isolating and identifying problems and In attempting to secure remedial assistance. 



Wages, Sherry, and others. Mexicon-American Teen-Age Schcol Dropouts: Rea- 
sons fer Leaving School and Orientations Toward Subsequent Educational 
Attainment, Paper presented at the Southwestern SocioicgicaS Association 
tAeetmg, Houston, Texaz. 1969. 37p. ED 028 854 (MF - $0.25; HC - 
$1.95) 

In on effort to determine variables related to Mexican-American school dropouts* 
decisions to quit school and their orientations tov/ard further educational attain- 
ment, persona! interviev/s were conducted in 19^ with 74 Mexican-American 
high school dropouts residing in 4 rural south Texas counties. The variables exam- 
ined included (I) decision to become a dropout (reasons for leaving school, en- 
couragement to stay in school, encouragement to return to school after leaving), 
and (2) orientations tov/ard further education (a^irctions, expectations, and 
attitudes toward re-entry into school under various conditions). It v/as found 
that poor grades and financial difficulties were major factors in the decision 
to leave school. While few respondents v/ere encouraged to stay in school, 
three-fourths were advised by parents and friends to return to school after leaving. 
Most respondents desired high school diplomas; hov/ever, one-half of the boys and 
one-fourth of the girls did not expect to attain their goals. 
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Most respondents v/ere uncertain about expectations. It was recommended 
that dropouts be identi^ed early, and ibat ieadieis, principals, and counselors 
make every attempt to en«>urage ibe potential dropout to remain in school . 

A major conclusion v/as that much needs to be done in developing educational 
programs to meet perceived needs of these students. 



SPECIAL GROUPS 



THE AMERICAN INDIAN: GENERAL 



Miller, Harou Indian Education. Grand Forks: College of Education, 
Univsra^ Ne-th Dakota, 1966, 6p. ED 014 346 (MF - S0.25; HC - 
$0.40). 

The national Indian policy has ranged from preparing the Indian for assimila- 
tion into the general population to preparation for living in his ov/n group. 

Indian education, v/hi<di has been controlled by this policy, may be divided 
into four general periods: (I) until 1870 the policy was the exclusion of In- 
dians from national life, {2) the policy was to remcke the Indians in the image 
of the v/hite farmer of rural America between 1870-1930, (3) between 1930 
and I960 there was a gradual shift to the aim of terminating federal responsi- 
bility for the Indians, and (4) the objective of Fjji participation by the Indian 
in American life, on and off the reservations, has developed since I960. The 
educational objectives for Indians have shifted with the policy and presently 
are as follcws: (I) high school graduation for 90 percent of high school youth, 

(25 one-half of high schocf graduates attending college in preparation for 
professional careers, and (3) one-half of high school graduates preparing them- 
selves for careers in technical, service, and trade occajpations. The major 
problem areas blocking improvement of Indian education are cultural differences, 
language barriers, and remedial education. This article appeared in the College 
of Education Record, Vol. 52, No. 3, December 1966. 



Ov/ens, Charles S.,and Willard P. Bass. The American Indian High School 
Dropout in the Southv/est . Albuquerque, N. Mex.t Southwestern Coopera- 
tive Educational Laboratory, 1969, 43p. ED 026 195 (MF - $0.25; HC - 
$2.25) 

American Indian students who were enrolled in the eighth grade in the 1962-63 
school year in a six-stnte area of the Southwest v/ere studied through 1967 to de- 
termine the percentages of high school dropouts and graduates from public, private 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs schools. Of the sample of 1217, dropout levels were 
not identified for 9 students. The overall dropout rate was 38.7 with no signifi- 
cant difference betv/ean sexes. Individual dropout rates were determined by sex 
for the 6 different states and for different Indian tribes having 25 or more students 
in the study. 
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Selinger, Alphonse D. ^ American Indian High School Dropm.^ 7h» 
Magnitude of the PfoEIim. Fortiond. p 

EduOTfional Laboratoiy, 1968, I76p. ED 026 164 (MF - $0.75; HC - 

5o«70) . 

rte magnifado of the dropout problem among Indians was illus^ated by a 
^dy -^ich followed students registered in grade 8 as of November 1962 
rough June 1967. Statistics were gathered by area, state, type of school, 
tribal group, end ma|onty-minority position of Indian students in the 6- 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, South Dakota, and 
North Dakota. Related researdi dealing with Indian dropouts was used as 
a fromewoik for h.e data and as a basis for comparison. No attempt was 
made to interpret the findings of the shidy since the primary aim was to pro- 

vide a tese .or future research into the extent of the problem of American 
IndiGn nigh scnool dropouts. 
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SPECIAL GROUPS 



rriE AMERICAN INDIAN: SIOUX 



Bryde, John F. Tlie Sioux Indian Student: A Study of Saiolastic Failure and 
Personolity Conflict, 1966, l94p. ED 018 289 (MF - $0.75; HC - $9.80) 

After achieving satisfactorily for several years, Sioux Indian students tend to 
show a reversal of this process and begin a steady decline in academic achieve- 
ment. To study this problem, an experimental group was selected v/hich included 
the following Ogfala Sioux youngsters: (I) 164 eighth grade students from seven 
elementary schools, and 159 ninth grade students from the two high schools on 
Pine Ridge Reservation. The control group contained 76 white eighth grade students 
and 126 white ninth grade students from public schools in the ^all towns closest 
to the reservation. For profile comparisons with Indian eighth and ninth graders 
and v/iih Indian dropouts, 92 Sioux Indian senior high school students from Pine 
Ridge were tested. Means and standard deviations were computed on all the 
scales for comparisons among the various groups, after which 'T-tests, ” analysis 
of variance, end Scheffe tests were utilized to determine significance and to 
locate differences. When analyzing academic achievement it was found that 
the Indian group fell sharply behind the v/hite group at the eighth grade level. 

The total Indian group revealed greater personality disruption and p6oTer adjust- 
ment when comparing the psychological variables of refection, depression, anx- 
iety, and tendencies to withdraw, plus social, self, and emotional alienation. 



Wax, Rosalie H., and Murray L. Wax. Dropout of American Indians at the Secondary^ 
Level . Atlanta: Emory University, 1964, 69p. ED 003 853 (MF-$0.50; HC - $3.45) 

A case study of high school dropouts investigated the Oglala Sioux community. 

Data gathered from a previous study was combined with semistructured interview 
and observation data. Information was gathered on social systems of the class- 
rooms, schools, community, parents, teachers, and pupils. Relatively complete 
data v/ere obtained for 153 Sioux young people between the ages of 13 and 21 . 

Included in these were 29 drop>outs. The results indicated that dropout was highly 
correlated wiih extreme poverty. The personality, intelligence, and general attitude 
tov/ard school of the dropouts did not differ from those who remained in school. 



Wax, Rosalie H . The Warrior Dropouts. St. Louis: Washington University, 1967, 
8p. ED 016 529~{Fa? - 50.25; HC - $0.50) 



The American Indian subculture, as represented in this study 




the Sioux of the Pine 
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Rid96 Ressrvaficn in South Dc^oio, experiences problems with its youths 
becomin9 hi 9 h school dropouts. tAosiy of the reasons for this prc^lem parcllel 
the problems of other American minorities, namely: (I) dissimilarity between 
the values of the minority subculture and ihnt of the middle-class white— citizen 
oriented schools, and a seeminp iinabilisy of the scdiool system to be capable 
of the flexibility and insi 9 ht to adapt the instmction and the facilities to the 
needs of the pupils. For example, ihe Sioux culture inculcates in its youth the 
values of independence, vitality, physical couro 9 e, end intense loyalty to peers, 
amonp others. 'When the Sioux youth poes olf to high school, v/hidi is 9 enerally 
Q boardinp school, conflicts develop. The hiph school expects from students 
obedience, narrow and absolute respect for property, and routine and disciplined 
conduct. In the clash of values that follows, the Sioux youth becomes discon- 
certed. His adjustment problems are added to by rocic! or cultural misu.ndersrand- 
inps and by loneliness. The end result for too many of the youth is that they drop 
out of school. The question is to what extent was the decision voluntary and 
self-determined, and to v/hat extent was it forced upon him by an insensitive 
system. This article is a reprint from Trans-Action, Volume 4, Number 6, May, 
1967. 



SPECIAL GROUPS 



THE MAEBiCAN INDIAN: JOHNSON-O’MALLEY PROGRAMS 



Owens, CliGrIes S, Annual Report, 1966-67, of the Division of indion Education 
of the New Mexico State Departmenf of Public InsfrucHon to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Santa Fe: New Mexico Stare Department of Education, 1967, 
44p. ED 017 362 (MF - $0.25; HC - $2.30) 

During the past 15 years the average enrollment and daily attendance figures for 
Nev/ Mexico Indian children in the Johnson-O'Malley Program have increased. 

This increase indicates progress by the Indian children in the mastery of language, 
v/hich has been encouraged by the Division of Indian Education of the Nev/ Mexico 
State Department of Education. Indian children have benefited from the use of 
Johnson-OVv\alley funds by an increase in early childhood education, guidance 
and counseling services, health seivices, transportation, textbooks and school 
supplies, and lunch programs. The guidance section of the Division of Indian Ed- 
ucation has hod three primary objectivesj (I) encourage self-motivation and self- 
direction of Indian pupils, their parents, and their teachers, (2) secure more 
fxirental involvement in education and citizenaiip responsibilities, and (2^ empha- 
size cultural similaritiesof all pupils as a new direction wrhin the total educational 
situation, while learning about group and individual differences. In order to achieve 
these objectives, the guidance office became involved in various workshops confer- 
ences, and meetings, initiated two research projects pertaining to school dropouts 
on the secondary level, end conducted a survey involving Indian students in higher 
education. The total numbers of Indian children in the Johnson-O’Malley Program 
for New Mexico are included in tabular form. 



Poehiman, Charles. Annual Report, 1965-66, to United States Bureau of Indian 

Affairs. Carson City: Nevada State Department of Education, i966, 18p. 

ED 013 147 (MF - $0.25; HC - $0.90) 

In compliance with regulation, this report is submitted to shov/ utilization of John- 
son-0*MaIley funds in Nevada for fiscal year 1965-66. The report consists of; a 
short evaluation which indicates a continuing need for rnaxinum fund assistance in 
school lunch programs end special programs (counseling, supervising study situations, 
etc.), an enumeration of Indian — all student enrollment data by school district, a 
listing of tax rates for education for elementary and high schools (on a county basis), 
a financial statement and list of expendituresy a list of Johnson-0‘Malley special 
fund allocations and uses by county, and a three-year Indian drop-out study given 
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by geografAic area, male end female disfribufioii, grade and semester levels, 
adiievement levels (aritbmetic and reading), attendance, and categorical 
reason for withdrawing. The study shows that a large portion of the dropouts 
occurred in the second semester of the senior year, due in large measure to previous 
failures which necessitated longer attendance to graduate. This seems to indicate 
the need for more intensive counseling service beginning at the funior high school 
level. 



sreciAL GROUPS 



ALASKANS 



^ t 



I 



Ray, Charles K., ond others. Aladcan Nartve Secx^ndory Sd^oo! Dropoufs . 

College, Alaska: Aladca Univerii}y7l9^T"42^!!~ED"0^"956~(MF^$l.75; 
HC - $21.10) Also see ED 002 957 

Deferminafions were made of the dropout rate among native Alaskan high school 
students and the various reasons for failure to finish school . The study sompls 
was drawn from nine Alaskan hi^ schools with over one-half r»*ative student 
enrollees. Natives were defined as persons being one-fourth or mcire Edcipio, 
Indian, or Aleut. Approximately 1,200 students identified as dropouts from 
school files for the period 1950-60 were sent information cjuesticxinaires, end 
vdien these were completed a waller, representative sample was interviewed 
to docuiiienf all responses. Data v/ere also obtained from various school person- 
nel, parents of dropouts, and community residents. Findings showed that only 
about 35 percent of all high school age youth were actually in secondary school. 
The remainder either left school or had been retained in lower grades. In general, 
the dropout was found to be malcontent, unemployed, and lacking direction, 
and he believed his original decision to leave school was unfortunate. The de- 
sire for additional education was apparent, especially in the area of vocaticwial 
dcills. Difficulties in adjusting to life in school, personal feelings of hopelesaiess, 
and a lack of individual encouragement and self-motivation were cited as major 
reasons for lear'ng school before graduation. To ameliorate these conditions, 
further research was recommended in several areas, including: (I) curriculum en- 
richment, (2) educational facilities imjxowment, {Z) programs for out-of-school 
youth and young adults, (4) selective teacher projects, and (5) community-school 
relationships. 



i 
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Sf^CIAL GROUPS 



NEGROES 



Bulicck, Heniy Afisn. The PredicHon of Dropoisf Behavior Among U^n ^4^^o 
Boys, Fino! Reporf. Housion, Texas: Texas Sooihsm University, !967, 

I74p. ED 013 847 (MF - $0,75; HC - $8,7Q) 

A research meihodofcgy has been designed fo predicf dropour behavior canong 
uiban Negro boys who ocnhont conventional high school pre^res. It was 
hypothesized lhat the detennining indicators of dropoyt behavior he within ihe 
social -personal characferi^ics of the individual raiher than an the systematized, 
sometimes hc-stiie demands imposed upon ihe individual student by ihe school to 
v/hich he cannot adequately le^xjnd or adjust. Thus fne cdiilo’s prior preparation 
for the sdiool experience is of key importance. Attendance, grades, number of 
retainments, and participation in school activities were identified as the char- 
acteristic elements of dropout behavior, or "attendance status." In testing the^ 
validify of the hypothesized model, resear<d» personnel found that IQ, a«Jaemic 
tools and readiress, self-image, peer adjustment, family and community status,^ 
family ^ruchjre, and parental involvement were the social-a**lurcI variables oitecting 
attendance status. Significantly, differential responses to a common school environ- 
ment were elicited from socioeccMiomically similar subjects. Thus, contrary to most 
sociological thought, similar environments do not necessarily cause similar academ:c 
performance and intra— class academic differences do exist. In an? attempt to 
test the reliability of the predictive instruments, it wos foona that school records 
and family structure variables apparently predict early school leavers bettef, and 
that the parental involvement ai^ pjerscxial -social-relations variables appear to 
predict the late leavers better. These findings might be used to establish clinical 
methods of dropout counseling. Reliability testing needs to be continued. Tables 
ere appended. 



Finley, Oris. Community Resources in the Guidance of Sociall y Disadvantaged 
Youth . lOfT, Paper presented at Conference on Guidance for Socially and 
Cultural iy Disadvantaged Youth at Yediiva University, Nev/ York City in 
1963. ED 013 263 (MF - $0.25; HC - $0.50) 

Because the problems of educating socially disadvantaged children extend far 
beyond classroom walls, guidance counselors must consider the economic, social 
and political factors which affect the lives of these children. In guiding the 






Negro diild, for example, the cx>unseior ^ould be ov.’cre of the hcMiSsnct 
end employment problems v/hich this child's fcmily fac^. To dec! v/iih 
ihese cmd the other problems which affect the disadvemtoged cdilid's school 
f^jfonnonce (moi^ drop out or become delinquent), guidance peisonnel aiould 
moke wider of the services of the community agencies which are sensitive 
to the needs of the di«idvcntcged. The Ud:cn League, for example, cooperates 
v/ith schools, colleges, and community groups to develop demonstration jxojscis, 
arranges vocational opportunity campaigns, and consults v/ith other concerned 
organizations. Besides the Uiban League, there ore many federal end state 
organizations, like the National Committee on Children and Youth and the 
Ohio Civil Ri^ts Commission, wliich con help counsel disadvanraged children 
and youth. Schools, however, do not mdee v/ide use of iliese organizations or 
of community resources in general, fx>sibly because admini^ators fecr commu- 
nity involvement, especially v/hen it requires crossing racial lines. 



Stetler, Henry G. Comporath/e Study of Negro and White Dropouts in Selected 
Connecticut High Schools. Hartford: Connecticut Connecticut Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1959, 55p. ED 020 211 (Mr - $0.25; KC - $2.85) 

Reported ore the findings of a comparative study of Negro and white dropouts 
from 12 funior and senior high schools in four Ccxinecticut cities in which 60 
percwit of the Negro pcpulofion resides. Data were obtained from school 
records and home interviews with Negro and white droupouts and nondropouts. 

It was found that in 1956-57, 14 percent of the Negro end 9 percent of the white 
pupils dropped out of school, principally because of lack of interest, financiol 
reasons, or poor academic perfonnance. The overall Negro dropout rote v/os 
greater than that of whites. Approximately fv/o-thirds of those v/ho dropped out 
had plans for continuing their education, end about half wished they hed stayed 
in school . Some of the firidings of the comparison of ihe dropouts and nondrof»uis 
showed that: (1) there was more family instability among dropouts in general, and 
more among Negroes in particular, (2) there v/ere more disciplinary problems and 
more absenteeian among dropouts, (3) the course of study of the dropouts tended 
to be concentrated In general or industrial arts for the boys and general or commer- 
cial courses for the girls, end (4) IQ scores were lower for droupouts and lower for 
Negroes than whites. Also, such environmental factors os fcsnily stability, long 
residence in the state, and high^ family income seemed to be related to higher 
academic overages among the Negro respondents. 
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SOCIAL GROUPS 



FEMALE STUDENTS 



Gx>o6man, tiizcbefl^CsKJ Fobola M. L. Gill. A M^lri'-Disciplinaiy fc a 
School -Cenfered R^abilSfafion Program ^o; Pf^rmnf School-Age Girls 
in Wcdiingfon, D. C. V/Gdiingron, D. C.: DepcrJmenrs of Public 
Keoith and Welfare end Disirief of Coluniia Public Schools^ 1966, 8lp. 
ED 024 !68 iMF - $0.50; HC - $4.1^ 



!n 1963, fhe Wadiinofon D. C. Public School Depoitment b^cn a special 
demt^slraiicn project <hi ihe sectmdary school level, ihe Webire? Girls 
School Progrons, to leducs ihe nuirther of dropouis due to pregnancy end 
recicsivism. An interagency, multidisciplinor/ plan was devised to provide 
ccwnprehensjve services to ihe girls. Social case w'ork, accd&Riic ond 
vocational educoricn, psychological services, mecSicxsl ajpervision, and nu- 
tritional advice were included in the program to improve the welfare of the 
school-age pregnesnt girl and resiore her to the coiranunify. Of the girls 
enrolled the first 3 years, 75% moved forward ccademicafly. In c 1965 
siody, fhpse enrolled the first year (10^ were compared to a control group 
(123) referred but not enrolled then. Results indicated the V/ebster girls 
dropped out of school less (p. 001) and v/ere less likely to hove another child 
(p. 001) . Data on other factors are given end eight appendixes include 
sample fonns, student evcloanons, end give data on pro|ect estcbl lament. 



Herzog, Elizabeth. Unmarried Mothers: So me Questions to be Answered end 

Some Questions to be Questioned . 1962, 12p. ED 021 884 (MF - $0.25; 

HC - $0.70) 

This orticie discusses trends in the occurrence of out-of-wed lode births and factors 
which contribute to or are associated with illegitimate pregnancies. Specifically 
disc:i;ssed are the rates of increase of such births, particulorly among unmarried 
teenage inotfiers, and the ethnic, social, ond pychofogfexal characteristics of un- 
wed motheio. It is felt that the rise in illegitimacy is "substantia! but not alarming" 
and that out-of-wediock births are related both to socioeconomic and racial factors, 
but that socioeconomic factors are probably more significant. 
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Jordan, BefJi C- /oung Women in Virginio: A Ten-Yeg- Fcllow-up Study of 

Girls Enrolled in 1954-55 in the Tenth Grade in Virginia Sc^»ools. 
Richmond: Virginia Sfafe Depaxfm&:ii of &lu(^fion, 1966, 45p. Ed 018 5S9 
~ $0.25^ HC - $2.35) 

The pjirposes of this shidy v/ere fo defermine ihe needs sjrengfhening ihe 
homemcdcing pr<^ram cs?d for planning p^c^^?!n5 fo prepare yots'fsS women 'ot 
occupafions using home economics skills and knowledge. Home economics 
teachers compIet«l data sheets for 2,679 of the 20,000 tenth grade girls in 
Virginia schools in 1954-55. QuesticMuiiires were sent fo approximately 2,300 
of this sample, and 1,585 re^x)nded providing data on their characteristics, 
and their fX’cblems, attitudes, and practices in homemdc'ng. The group v/as 
characterized by early marriage and early childbearing, early terminaticm of 
education at both high school and post-high school levels, home ownership, a 
moderate level of income, paid employment, and short time enrollment in 
home economics. Prc^lems chiefly ccmcemed odfusting to new situations end 
to the role and responsibilities of a homemaker. The sub|ects having loiter 
enrollment in home eccmomics courses seemed to have more positive attitudes 
toward the homemc3ker*s role and preparation for it, more interest in preparing 
for employment in home economics occupations, and a higher regard for edu- 
CGticMi beyond high school . GToduateSf compared with ncHigroduates, were 
more interested in training for home economics wage-e 5 ii»ing occupations, were 
more frequently employed, had higher incomes, and had superior practices of 
managing incrane. Implications for homemdeing programs concerned: (1) in- 
creased attention to homemoking and wage-earning training, (2) expansion to 
include more girls for a longer period, including post-high school professional 
training, (3) provision for adult courses, and (4) improvement of hoineniidcing 
courses. Tabular data end some participant reactions ©id comments are included. 



Kelly, Robert H. Guidelines, Procedures, Programs and Policies Relating to 
Married and to Pregnont Students. Report DSE-4$. 1967, 6p, ED 017 612 
(MF - $Q,25; HC - SO .40) 

These guidelines are for: (1) the participation of pregnant and married students 
in the regular school program, (2) the placement of pregnant students in fecial 
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eduosHcnal programs, end {Z) the posfpailum return of students to iheir 
regular school. Tliey olso outline policies which relate to attendance credits 
from a ^>ecial school, graduation from a regulor secondary soiool, and text— 

Qfi(j assignments. Among the special education pogroms available to 
pregnant students are home in^rucrion, instruction via telephone { “tele-class”), 
and classroom instruction in or near ciMiniy health centers or in maternity homeSr 



Los Angeles City Schools, California. Educaticnal and Medical Services to 
School-Age Expectant Mothers. i^^T, I8p. cD 017 610 \Mr — $0.25; 
HC -SLOO) ' 



An interagency program for unwed pregnant teenagers in the Los Angeles public 



school uisrricr is evaluated in «ii5 *cpOii’, 



Eurided under Title I >tto 



and Secondary Education Act, the program is <x>nducted in or ad|ac:ent to six 
Los Angeles district health centers. In addition to regular medical end instructional 
personnel, the prpgram*s staff includes a coordinator, c child welfare end attendance 
official, a counselor, and a social worker. Gsris ore expected to continue in the 
program until about 8 weeks after childbirth. It is reported that as a result of the 
program there has been a 6 to 9 percent increase in the number of subjects passed 
by the girls in the health center classes as compared with the number passed during 
their last completed semester in high school . Thus the program has encouraged po- 
tential dropouts to remain in school to graduate. An improvement in the girls' phys- 
ical health end emotional and social stability ss also reptxted. Evaluative data 
compiled from student and staff rciings and from student records and other pertinenent 
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Lyons, Dorothy J . Developing a Program for Pregnant Teenagers Through the 
Cooperation of School, Heolth Department and Federal Agencies! This 
5p0gch was presented at a joint session of the American School Health Assoc- 
iation end the American Public Health Association annua! meeting, Miami 
Beach, Florida, October 24, 1967. 9p. ED 017 610 (MF - $0.25; HC - $0.55) 

interagency program for unwed pregnant teenagers in the Los Angeles Public 
Schools, funded in 1965 under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, offers educational, medical, social and psychological services. In addition 
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io using regular personnel/ the program enlisfs the conrdinafed efforts of the 
Adoption BoreoU/ the Bureau of Public Assistance/ the Probation Deportment/ 
Family Service/ end the District Health Department. The program is conducted 
in or adjacent to six Los Angeles district health centers. Girls are expected to 
continue in the progrom until about 8 weeks after childbirth, at which time they 
can return to their regular school. Parental involvement end general school - 
community communication are encouraged. Of the 266 fxegnent girls enrolled 
in the program during the 1966-67 schoo! year, 181 terminoted pregnancy du- 
ring enrollment. The average age of girls referred for service is ‘5.8 years, 
v/;th a range from II .6 to l‘8 years. The intelligence range of these girls has 
been normal and they seem to be highly motivated. 



Osofdcy . Howard J ^ and others. { The Young Mothers Educatiofial Pevelop- 
ment Progrom. Tv/o Pieces.] 1967/ 39p. ED 017 604 (MF - SO. 25; 

HC - 52roC 

This reporr describes the medical/ educational/ social and psychological 
services of a jwogram for disadvantaged unv/ed fX'egaant teenagers in Syra- 
cuse. The program/ which has been in operation for a year, attempts (1) 
fo provide a nearly tutorial instructional program, (2) to establish individuol 
doctcr-patiant reloriondiipS/ (3) to teach the girls methods of infant care, and 
(4) to facilitate the infant's adoption. Although no formal evaluation has 
been mode, the results thus far indicate that the program has been successful. 

In addition to the description of the program/ the report contains o brief dis- 
cussion of the problems of the increasing rote of illegitimate teenage pregnancy, 
frequent absence of prenatal cere, the termination of the girl's education, and 
the difficulties of the adoption of the child. 



Prior, Faith. The Female School Dropout, Some Aspects of Her Marriage and 
Family Management. Burlington: University of Vermont and State Agri- 
cultural College, 1964, 43p. ED 013 882 (MF - $0.25; HC - $2.15) 

This study attempted to find out what the female dropout needs to learn to improve 
her effectiveness as a wife and mother and how well homemaking programs, in 
school or out, supply this need. Of the 167 girls who left school in Burlington, 
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Vemonf, during the junicr or senior year from January I960 to June 1963^ 

20 of the 40 who married were interviewed. QuesHons covered per^nal 
data, present management practices, peisonal relationships, and evaluation 
of educational esqperiences. School records prodded facts on inteiiigence 
and nehievement. The overogt:* oge of the wives at marriage wos 17. ! years, 
that of the husbands 19.5 years. Fifty percent were premcaiially pregnant. 
The median grade level adiieved by both husbands and wives was less than 
grade 9. Most of the couples were not doing v/ell financially. The e^en~ 
sion program had been ineffective with this group. Implications are: 

(I) the potential dropout can be identified and should be placed in a fwo- 
grom to fit her needs, (2) extension home economics programs should moke 
provisions for this group, and (3) prcfessionai home economics training diould 
provide understandings of the lower socioeconomic groups. 



Richardson, Ann. Evaluation a Ptjblic School Program for Pregnant Girls . 

Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Social Science Research Inc. , 1966, 

165 p. ED 018 052 (MF - $0.75; HC - $8.35) 

To assess the short range effects of participation in a special school program 
established in 1963 for pregnant school age girls, interviev/ejis in 1965 ob- 
tained infonnation from 109 girls v/ho had attended the program in its first 
year, 123 girls who had been referred but hod not attended, and mothers of 
the girls. The special jx'ogrom focused on prenatal medical core, arrangement 
for child care, attitudes towwd love end sexual behavior, and weight control 
and nutrition. In the first year of opa*ation, 142 girls attended out of 54! re- 
feiTals. Almost all v/ere Negro, aged 13 through 18, and the majority v/ere 
not moiried at the time of the baby*s birth. Data indicated that girls in the 
special program v/ere significantly more likely (P is less than .001) to continue 
with regular school than were pregnant girls not in the program. Most of the 
girls who attended the ^cial progrem returned to regular school after the 
baby*s birth, and, if they dropped out, did so sometime afterv/ord, whereas 
this was the case with only a little over a fourth of the nonspecial program 
group (P is less than .001). The more support a girl had (self, friends, family), 
the more likely she was to remain in school (P is less than .01 for spiecial pro- 
gram girls, P is less than .05 for nonspecial program girls). Girls in the special 
program were significantly less likely (P is less than .001) to have had another 
baby or to be pregnant again by the time they were interviewed. In reducing 
additional pregnancies, the special program had a greater effect upon junior 
high school girls, the group from which the majority of new children came, 
than upon high school girls (P is less than .05 for high school girls and less than 
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.01 for junicr high school girls). Girls were also significantly less likely (P=.0^ to 
have another child or be pregnant again if they lived in an unbrdcen family and 
citended the special prc^rcm. Among the non^ecial program girls, it made no 
statistical difference whether or not the family was Bremen. Included are 59 tables 
presenting data and the interview questions used. 
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